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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DRAMA, 
AND 
REMARKS ON ACTING. 


We live in an age, which despite the flip- 
pancy current in the lower grades of literature, 
is characterized by deep earnestness, Those 
who do not write earnestly even, now affect 
the, tone of the sincere and inspired men who 
utter oracular truths. The very infidels (ex- 
cept those who are merely popular hirelings) 
are no longer mere scoffers ; and the fanatics 
are for the most part ashamed to use the 
language common among them once. The 
Drama, therefore, *‘ the very age and body of 
the time,” must of course correspond with the 
spirit of the age, or it will die. If it is 
irreligious, or scoffing, or flippant, or low, the 
good and virtuous will dessert it, the refined 
despise, the pure turn from. it. in disgust. 
And it is well that it is so; for-as ‘a moral 
agency the drama is incapable of indefinite 
perhaps incalculable results. Acting must be 
similar to the style of the drama—earnest or 
cold, simple or stilled, natural or supernatural, 
just as the poets writes well or ill, How cold 
and artificial most of our present actors are ! 
Even Macready in great parts but seldom 
reaches the point of intensity. Phelps is cold 
except here and there: It is questionable 
indeed if, there has, been a single tragic per- 
former on, the English stage since Edmund 
Kean capable of sustaining one of Shakspere’s 
mighty characters greatly. The genius of 
Macready. isnot equal to his art; but. still 
he is a'fine actor: "Withont a tragedian equal 





to Kean, the drama will never flourish for a 
length of time. Who cares, we repeat for the 
fiftieth time, to witness mediocrity in Shaks- 
pere? Tlicre was a time when we could be 
amused with ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth,” but 
sustained by the talent of Graham, Charles 
Kean, and similar performers,, we now shun 
the theatre if we are to be grieved by short- 
comings, or offended by improprieties. No- 
thing inferior to the cast we subjoin would 
satisfy us in an old play. Macready in Iago, 
Vandenhoff or Brooke (the latter as ‘he, was 
some time ago in Othello,) Wallack in Cassio, 
&c. Such a consummation as this same 
cast being found is an impossibility; they 
will not act together, and the ‘critical will, not 
be content with the respectable Othellos of 
the present day. As for new plays jfthree 
good ones are produced’ in @ Season, itis 4 
miracle. They are for the’ most part nothing 
beyond the quintessence of mictioerity, or 
poetical mistakes, devoid of stage tact. 

We are aware that our plain speaking is 
not relished by authors’ or actors. /' We can- 
not help it; truth must be speken, even if 
friends take offence, when. we calmly investi- 
gate a subject and assign reasons for anything. 
There is no great actor, and there is no great 
author, acted or unacted alive. So far from 
the drama keeping pace with the age;:it isfar 
in the rear. it copies the past and does not 
reflect the present tmuthfully,.. It is’ hot 
worthy ofa great nation like England, and so 
it languishes., Bat Jet another Shakspere or 
Garrick, let even another Massinger, aridvan+ 
other Kean arise, and it will soon revive. 
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HAY MARKET. 

In, these days when, there are so many good 
performances, and so few great ones, we think 
we cannot make too much of something really 
extraotdinaty when" it doés come under our 
noti¢e. ‘The almost entire absence of great 
representations arises of course from the fact 
of the non-existence, or what is next to it, of 
original performers. All the major part of 
them aim at now is to follow successfuly in the 
path chalked out by some popular predecessor. 

There have been many good Richard's but 
none like that of Edmund Kean. Mrs. Sid- 
dons has never been equalled in Queen 
Katharine. John Kemble not surpassed in 
Hamlet ; Helen Faucit stands alone as Pauline 
Deschapelles. “We doubt if Farren has ever 
had ‘an ‘equal in his particular line. Miss 
Glyn is now playing Julia as it has never 
been played before. But to the point: we are 
about to speak of the Jago of Mr. Macready 
which is as much above all representations 
past and present of the character, as anything 
truly great is above what is termed “ a good 
performance.” In Mr. Macready this subtle 
pencilling of the great poet becomes much 
more than in the hands of any predeeessor. 
The genuine humour which he throws into it, 
in many parts completely takes the audience 
by surprise: his playfulness with Roderigo, 
his pretended friendship to Cassio, and the 
power he gradually gains, over the Moor, are 
acting of the highest order: His gesture 
throughout,—from the epening act to the sad 
catastréphe—is a complete index to the play 
displaying the whole business as minutely as 
the poetry. Inshort Macready’s Jago is a 
treat we seldom get. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Miss Glyn has repeated her sublime perfor- 
mance of Judia, to improving houses. It is a 
pity the arrangements of the theatre will not 
admit of so excellent a representation of Sheri- 
dan, Knowles’, ‘“‘ Hunchback,” being played 
earlier in the week. We are extremely 
anxious to’ see this young lady as Juliet, and 
Evadne in the “ Bridal,’ in either of which 
parts we think she would create a sensation. 

ADELPHI. 

We have no theatre in the metropolis where 
the domesticated drama is seen to such ad- 
vantage as at this house. The theatre and its 
company are alike eminently suited for pieces 





of this description, which we are about to re- 
commend our readers to go and see, it is en- 
titled the ‘‘ Willow Copse” it is however, not 
an “original drama” as stated, the serious 
portion of the plot being adapted from a 
French drama called “ La Closerie des 
Genets” written by Frederic Soulie, and per- 
formed at L’Ambigu Comique, in Paris, in 
1846, when it ran an immense number of 
nights. The comedy of the piece is wholly 
original, and the language much superior to 
the inflated common place dialogue that we too 
commonly find wedded to melo-dramatic sub- 
jects at the minor theatres. The authors have 
attempted an innovation upon the long-estab- 
lished formula of the three-act Adelphi drama 
by dividing their piece into five acts, which, 
notwithstanding the unusual length of the 
performance, did not appear to fatigue the 
audience. Madame Celeste had a part to 
which she rendered ample justice by her 
power of pathos, and by the intensity she dis- 
played in the scenes requiring strong dramatic 
effect. Miss Woolgar had, however, the 
most original and characteristic part in the 
piece—that ofa simple warm-hearted country 
girl. She played with genuine feeling and an 
extraordinary naivete ‘The freshness of her 
dialect and manner completly removed it from 
the conventional country girls we have been 
accustomed to witness on the stage. Mr. 
Hughes delineated the old farmer most effec- 
tively ; the tenderness of the farmer softening 
the sterner feelings of the inflexible moralist 
was never forgotten by him in his portraiture 
of the character. Indeed, we have not often 
witnessed two better played scenes on both 
sides than the one in which Fielding compels 
his daughter to read the letter confessing her 
shame, and that other where, in his plain 
fashion, he renders her a strict account of the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties 
of a father, and requires from her an account of 
the fulfilment of a daughter’s duty to a parent. 
The comic portion of the drama is confined 
principally to Mr. Wright and Mr. Paul 
Bedford, both of whom exerted themselves 
most successfully in keeping the audience in 
uninterrupted good humour whenever they ap- 
peared. Mr. 0. Smith had one of his 
customary vagabond parts, and, strange as it 
may sound, maintained his high character as 
the most picturesque villian on the stage. The 
other parts were adequately represented. On 
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call for the artistes, who responded to the 
compliment, then there were special {calls for 
Madame Celeste, Miss Woolgar, and Messrs. 
Wright and Bedford, who each came before the 
curtain to receive the flattéring demonstrations 
of the audiences. 

STRAND. 

The “ Rivals,” and Holcroft’s comedy of 
the ‘* Road to Ruin,” have been performed 
at this theatre during last week, Mrs. Glover, 
sustaining the characters of Mrs, Malaprop 
and Widow Warren, with a degree of spirit 
and vivacity that appears wonderful at her 
age. Mr. W. Farren also appeared in his ce- 
lebrated characters of Sir Anthony Absolute 
and Old Dornton. The other parts in both 
the comedies were exceedingly well cast by 
the members of the perfect little company now 
performing at this theatre. A slight farce 
called the ‘ Man Trap,” has been produccd 
since our last observance of this theatre. To 
the excellent acting of Mrs. Stirling and Mr. 
Farren is mainly due the success of this 
trifling pieee. There were also some pretty 
songs in it, which were favourably received. 
“ Oh, charming May,” a very pleasing ballad 
by Mr. G. H. Rodwell, was sung with great 
taste by Miss R. Isaacs. ‘A pretty young 
maiden,” by the same composer, sung by Mr. 
W. Farren, jun., is an exceedingly pleasing 
melody, and deserves to become popular. A 
ballad, by Mr. Tully, ‘‘ There’s not a cloud,” 
vocalised by Miss R. Isaacs, is also a remark- 
ably graceful composition. The piece was 
completely successful, and it gives another 
proof how able Mr. Farren is to conduct a 
theatre, where there are a contiunation of no- 
velties brought forward weekly. 

PAVILION. 

The engagement of Mr. G. Wild and Miss 
Williams continue, but the house has net been 
so well attended as might have been expected. 
A new nautical drama, full of startling effects, 
would be probably the best card the manager 
Mr. R. Thorn, could now play. 

CITY OF LONDON. 

A Drama entitled ‘ Beware of Jealousy ” 
has been revived, and serves to display to ad- 
vantage the really strong company of this 
establishment ; and Egerton Wilks’s ludicrous 
farce of ‘“* Bamboozling’’ is repeated nightly 
to shouts of laughter. The beautifully fitted 
up saloon, with the presiding genius, the polite 
and attentive Mr. Dore—would alone repay a 


GOUGH STREET. °° *' 7" 
Mr. Marr the proprietor of, this pretty little 
theatre is determined not to spare expense to 
complete it in a modern style. The last alteration 


which has long been wanted; itis now as it ought 
to be, very neat, and accords with the other part.of 
the house in every respect. The drop scene is also 
a great acquisition, and may vie with many of our 
minor theatres. The performance commenced on 
Thursday last with Knowles play of the “ Hunch- 
back.” The character of Master Walter was. per- 
formed effectually by Mr. J. F. Carter. This 
amateur is not devoid of feeling or expression, but 
he attempts too much at straining his voice in every 
part of the character. He wants mellowing down. 
His scenes with Julia wanted tenderness and a 
father’s affection. His performance was a mixture 
of Shylock and Othello and his attitudes and 
action were precisely the same as he uses in those 


able performance. Mr. Younge made a gentlemanly, 
Sir T. Clifford ; he isa good looking young man, and 
his general bearing is above that of respectability. 
His delivery is distinct, and his voice pleasing, al+ 
though somewhat weak. The scene were he res 
monstrates with Julia was marked by a truthfule 
uess of feeling we seldom see in an amateur. The 
applause he met with was well deserved; we shall 
be glad to see him in other characters of a similar 
description. Mr. Wharhurst as Modus is very much 
improved; he was more at ease, and acted with 
greater confidence. The last scene with J/elen told. 
well with the audience ; we advise him not to take 
parts of too great importance, but feel his way by 
degrees. Lord Tinsel was sustained with propriety 
by Me, Percival; he wanted a little more dash and 
consequence, and something more of action, he 
stood too Joug in a place, and spoke too long in the 
same tone of voice, we make no doubt he will mend 
in these respects on a second appearance in the 
character. ‘he minor parts were tolerably well 
filled by the other gentlemen, ‘There is much to 
praise in the performance of Miss Kingston, as 
Julia, although we do not think she has improved 
since we saw her play the character before, she ex-~ 
cels best as the high, lofty, censequential fine lady : 
this portion of the part she sustained with a ludy- 
like dignity, she would soon acquire more of the 
pathetic with practice ; her remonstrance with 
Helen and Modus at the misfortuue of Clifford, were 
given with dignity and good effect. Miss Baddelyy 
as Helen, was playful and racy—a little more variety 
of tone would have been more applicable to the 
character; she is too long measured in her sen- 
tences, she acted with good effect in the scenes 
with Modus, and particularly so in the first act, 
where she describes Sir 7’. Clifford asa clerky very 
like a Clerk, was given with playfulness and 
comic humour: her long strides across the stage and 


altogether in keeping with herjady-like appearance, 
but for one so young, and so unaccustomed tg the 
stage, she bids fair of future excellence. 





Mrs. Fiz villiam resumed her professional duties 
at the Haymaiket, on Thursday, in the ** Serious 
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THE WINDSOR CASTLE ANOMAtLE#S. 
BY GARRICK FUNNYBONE, 


Ina few wecks the second series of the Windsor 
Castle performances will commence. We believe 
the original intention of these entertainments, was 
to creatre a liking for the British Drama among 
the nobility and aristocracy, who have hitherto 
almost exclusively patronized, aye even idolized, 
Foreign Opera. Now the method of carrying out 
this idea, strikes us as exactly opposed to what it 
ought to be. Exclusiveness, that baneful system 
that has.mainly bceu the great injury of the drama, 
and which to cause a better state or things, should 
at once be hurl. d aside, seems as prevalent at the 
the Court, as it is, and has been, on the stage. 
Men and Women are engaged to go in the ranks 
who are more capable to fill the principal, than the 
man who “ struts and frets’’ in that position. In- 
numerable instances of every day occurrence on 
the stage could be brought forward; but here we 
are only going to deal with the state ofthings at 
Windsor. In the first place Mr. Charles Kean has 
we hear the consummate impudence to put himself 
in Benedick, which he cannot play a tithe better 
than J. T. Johnson, nor so well as E. F. Saville. 
Now is not this vexing to see a good thing thus 
‘‘nipped i’ the bud,’’ when we know that our 
stage can produce some that can do it justice. 
Davenport, Dickenson, Marston, Leigh Murray, 
Howe and Webster, do you think any of you could 
play Benedick. We fancy we see you laugh at our 
question. ‘“ Let the Queen try us, say you! ah, 
but talent is one thing and ]uck another.” Again, 
Mrs. Kean is a woman of extraordinary talent, 
and plays divinely, but why should she play out of 
her line. Any one would think, if they did not 
know better, that we had no comedy actresses. 
Our words are strong and had it bee: an ordinary 
metropolitan performance we should have consi- 
dered them unnecessary. But we contend that 
Royalty should have the best acting the stage 
can produce. 

We have purposely avoided bringing forward the 
name of James Wallack the best Benedick on the 
stage, solely because we have too much respect for 
a first-rate performance to mention it in the same 
breath with utter mediocrity. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





G.L., Barnspury.—Our correspondent will see we 
have complied with his request. 

J. B.—Mr. Anderson came out at Covent Garden 
wien Mr. Macready was the lessee, he formerly 
belonged to the Nottingham company. 

A Surreyite.—W. S nith the comedian, former], 
of the company at the Surrey Theatre, has been 
dead these four years. 

A Weti Wisner, is thanked, we will take care for 
the future. 

M.M.M.—We must decline giving the age of the 
actress mentioned. 

P.P.M.—The elder Kean first appeared in the 
character of Shylock. 

PAN TOMIME.—Please to say who is the oldest clown 
on the London boards.— We believe the renowned 
Tom Mathews. 





I. H.S.—Can you oblige me by stating what pro- 
fession Mr. Hicks, the actor, was brought up to 
— I have heard a tailor, is it true? Very like we 
do not know, we have only to do with his acting 
on the stage. 


A. Z.—Our history of the * Lyceum ” will appear 
immediately ; that of * the Olympic’’ has already 
appeared, 

Witiram Witiiams.—Young Joe Grimaldi died 
befere his father: he expired in a Jodging house 
in Pitt-street, Tottenham-court-road. 


Dramaticus.—Mr. James Barber’s very clever 
drama of * La Dame de St. Tropez’? was pub- 
lished in Duncombe’s Edition. 


J.R,.J.—We intend to give a memoir of the lady 
as soon as our circumstances will admit. 


Our Lombard-street friend is thanked,—we shall 
avail ourselves of his kindness in our next. 


GRAMMER Gurtoy.—The cast of ‘‘ King John,” 
whea it was performed at Drury-lane, under 
Macready’s management was certainly strong, but 
it was not comparable to that at Covent Garden 
on the occasion of Young’s benefit, 21st May, 
1822, when King John was played by Young; 
Faulconbridge, by Charles Kemble; Hubert, by 
Macready; and Constance, by Mrs. Faucit. On 
the same night Young acted Inkle, in “ Inkle and 
Yarico,” and sang a duet with Miss Maria Tree. 


BENJAMIN.—Cerito is not a foreigner ; she was born 
in England, and her parents are, we believe, of 
the Jewish persuasion. 


W. D. wagers a bottle of wine with P. W. that Lis- 
ton, the celebrated comedian, has been dead up- 
wards of five years ? 

P. W. wins, Liston died in the year 1846. 


Dramaticus.—In the answer to your question in 
our paper of last week, relative to the period of 
Mr. Macready’s previous visits to America, the 
date of his first visit in 1827 was only given; he 
visited the United States a second time in 1848- 
44. His professional visit to Paris was made in 
December 1144. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The great length to which our history of this 
theatre, an establishment necessarily so full of 
interesting reminiscences to lovers of the En- 
glish drama has already extended, warns us to 
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be brief in our concluding remarks, neither 
indeed is aught more necessary, inasmuch as 
the events of the past few years must be fresh 
inthe memory of the public. The retirement 
from public life of Mr. Charles Young occurred 
in 1830: this gentleman had always been a 
favourite with the public and his final perfor- 
mances were attended with avidity and wit- 
nessed with interest. He took his farewell of 
the stage in the character of Hamlet, upon 
which occasion the caste was somewhat extra- 
ordinary ; Mr. Macready performing the Ghost, 
Mr. Charles Matthews, sen., Polonius, and Miss 
Kelly, Ophelia. 

The first appearance of Miss Fanny Kemble 
gave a great but not lasting impetus to the 
decaying fortunes of the theatre: this lady 
first appeared in “ Romeo and Juliet :” shejher- 
self of course sustaining the character of Juliet: 
that of Romeo was performed by Mr. Abbott, 
and Mr. C. Kemble first appeared as Mer- 
cutio on the opening night. Shortly after- 
wards the Kemble dynasty which had lasted 
so many years here was destined to expire, and 
Mr. Osbaldiston became lessee: during ths 
gentleman’s management the events most de- 
serving record were the reduction inthe prices 
of admission (a concession to the altered spirit 
of the times, which was however, received but 
coldly by the public,) and the retirement from 
the stage of Mr. Charles Kemble. The short 
but brilliant seasons of Mr. Macready suc- 
ceeded next—which in turn were followed by 
the operatic management of Mr. Bunn, already 
alluded to in our History of Drury Lane, and 
this gentleman’s secession from Covent Garden, 
formed a species of signal for the recent change 
which has taken place, and by which this tem- 
ple of Thespis and Melpomene has been con- 
verted, probably for a continuance into an 
additional opera house. The most recent 
event of any interest connected with this 
theatre, has been the strange destruction of 
fortune in the case of Mr. Delafield, who 
attributes in recent legal events, his enormous 
losses to his manegerial connection with this 
ponderous establishment. Covent Garden it 
is stated will again be re-opened in the spring, 
with an Italian opera company—but we must 
be permitted to express our doubts upon this 
point, for recent disclosures will no doubt, 
exercise a prudent effect upon the minds of 
those speculators, who have any disinclination 
to exchange their solid English gold for con- 
tinental “notes,” which, however agreeable to 








the ear, fail to confer stability upon the pocket. 

The entire loss to London of both the 
national theatres, is a change in the prospects 
of the drama, which, may be looked upon in 
many aspects and regarded as affecting many 
interests—and also as proceeding from numer- 
ous and very varied causes :—however much 
we may personally regret the present all but 
extinction of what was formerly called tlie 
“ National Theatres,” we cannot, nevertheless, 
shut our eyes to the fact, that at no period was 
Shakspeare and our greatest English poets 
more generally acted than at the present 
period. 


(To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal). 
MISS GLYN, 

Dear Sir,—It is at all times a most pleas- 
ing task to have it one’s power to award a 
just meed of praise to talent in whatsoever 
grade, but perhaps more especially to the 
lady the subject of this notice, who has burst 
forth like a radiant star, and crushed her 
many opponents. Miss Glyn made her 
appearance at Sadler's Wells Theatre in the 
character of Volumina in Shakspere’s play of 
**Coriolanus,” the impersonation of that 
arduous and unthankful character many pro- 
nounced to be a partial failure, but those of a 
more kindly and proper disposition said “ we 
must see her in another character or two be- 
fore we say she is a failure, and give her a 
fair trial.” The trial came, she played in 
turns, Constance in “ King John,” Belvidera 
in “ Venice Preserved,” Hermione in the 
‘Winters’ Tale.” She was again set down 
as an actress of but mediocre talent, (though 
the last named character is the best piece of 
acting we have seen since the days of Siddons) 
and unworthy to tread in the footsteps of her 
two predecessors, and thus she continued till 
the close of the season, playing very seldom 
and when she did play scarcely being appre- 
ciated, though we must acknowledge she has 
made rapid progress in her art, since her first 
debut. 

However their were some persons of older 
experience, and knew more about theatricals 
than might be supposed ; who in their younger 
days they had seen a Kean, Eliston, Kem- 
ble and a Siddons, they pronounced her to be 
an actress of the very highest order. They 
saw a cloud that misted round the young 
actress that must sooner or later burst its 
unwelcome mantle ; they said let her haye a 
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with no prejudice,” and she will occupy no 
mean position on the London Boards. 

It is with a feeling of great pleasure and 
delight that we can say the cloud has bursted 
and she has cleared her ground. ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra” was produced, public opinion 
seemed to think it would be a failure on her 
account — mark her account! —and how 
were they disappointed? No not disap- 
pointed—they were amazed, petrified, and 
enchanted by her impersonation of the 
beauteous Egyptian Queen, which had a long 
run on her account—mark, reader, on her 
account—and for which her fate seem sealed. 

However the test was to be proved; she 
undertook the role of Julia in the play of the 
“‘Hunchback” The audience or most of 
them having Laura Addison, Mrs, Warner 
and Mrs, Butler before them ; in the first three 
acts they were delighted by her rural sim- 
plicity ; but it was in the two last she again 
amazed and petrified her audience. In the 
fourth act where Clifford meets her as the 
secretary, with a coldness that becomes his 
station, but she no longer can restrain her 
feelings, her pent up heart can no longer bear 
it, with a piercing shriék she cries, “* Clifford 
why dont you speak,” it was then that 
the audience cheered and applauded her to 
her hearts content, and called her before the 
act drop to receive renewed applause. In 
the 5th act throughout she reaches the pin- 
nacle of greatness, and the play ends Miss 
Glyn being pronounced the finest Julia on 
the English Stage. Thus talent which so 
seldom comes before the public gaze, which 
is so often at first damned by a hasty audi- 
ence, Still.as in the present case, when it is 
real talent it must sooner or later become 
spread throughout all London. Miss Glyn 
is no longer considered an actress of but 
mediocre talent, and unworthy to tread the 
same stage as her two predecessors, but now 
she is almost universally acknowledged to rank 
as Our First Living Actress with the exception 
of Madlle Rachel, since the day of Mrs. 
Siddons. 

May slie long continue to wear the laurel 
she has earned by her own industry, perso- 
verance, and talent. G.L.C. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 


Str;—In your last number, a question is 


asked which I am induced to answer; to do 


justice to a great, though | not ‘universally 
known actress. The question propounded is 
‘Can you tell me who is the next best actress 
in comedy to Mrs. Nisbett?” My answer is, 
emphatically, Miss Isabel Dickinson, late of 
the Lyceum, and now of the Surrey Theatre. 
Nay I will even go further and state, and 
correctly too, that she is greater than Mrs, 
Nisbett : to support this bold assertion I beg 
to exhibit the following extract from a critique 
on Miss Dickinson, which appeared in the 
New York Mirror, a short time before her 
departure from America.— 
EXTRACT. 

Miss Isaset DickeNson.—This charming ac- 
tress is in town, we are glad to learn, but she is on 
her way to England, we are, on the contrary, sorry 
to hear. She was only last week ‘‘ carrying Rich- 
mond by storm,” asall accounts reported. Bravos, 
bouquets, and bumpers, hailed her advent each 
night on the scene of her triumphs, whilst verses, 
visits, and valets came down in showers at her levees 
of the ensuing day. Well, we confess cheerfully 
that this homage is her due, for she is a comsu. nmate 
artiste. Her conception of characters is true, and 
her delineations are faithful, natural, and so 
full or spirit, fire, and slap-dash, (excuse the?term,) 
that she carries an audience irresistably with her. 
Down south, and out west, her success wou'd have 
been tremendous, for her traits are just those which 
would have enchanted, the hearty taste and bluff 
humour of those sections of our country. Besides, 
the appearance of Miss Dickenson in male parts 
would have been a novelty that would have stirred 
up “ each particular hair’’ of the Western imagi- 
nation, and the droll things they would have thought 
of her, and the gigantic funny things they would 
have said, would have been a ‘‘ caution’? to folks in 
these “ diggins.” : 

We have never had in America, an actress whose 
male personations have at all equalled those of Miss 
Dickenson. Nature has given her a tall and elegant 
person; and she has acquired a manner go singu- 
larly off-hand and masculine, as to make the illu- 
sion perfect. Her walk is the most free and unre- 
strained we ever saw in any female en pantalons, and 
in this respect she surpasses the wonderful Dejazet, 
of the Parisian stage, whose acting in men’s parts, 
and she plays nothing else now, has given an Euro- 
pean celibrity. Still, in the case of Dejazet the 
illusion is never perfect; and with Miss Dicken- 
son it is remarkably so. We regret her premature 
return to England. 


Ill health bas prevented Miss Dickenson 
appearing much in London; but: those who 
have seen her performance in ‘* The Eton Boy ” 
will acknowledge, she only requires the oppor- 
tunity of playing a round of her great parts, 
to take the same position in London as the 
Americans have accorded to her in the United 
States, that of being “a consumate artiste.” 
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DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 

Garrick AND Miss Bettamy.—When 
Garrick was playing in Dublin, the part of 
** Constance’ was cast to Miss Bellamy, the 
natural daughter of Lord Tyrawley, and who 
was particularly patronised by the Hon. Mrs, 
Butler, alady who had great influence with 
the fashionable world there. Garrick stren- 
uously opposed Miss Bellamy playing the part, 
as her youth and inexperience rendered her 
unfit for the character, and succeeded in giving 
it to Mrs. Furnival. Enraged at this slight, 
Miss Bellamy complained to Mrs. Butler, who, 
notwithstanding her partiality for Garrick, sent 
round to her friends to request they would not 
go to the play the evening “ King John” was 
performed; they readily complied with her 
wish, and greatly to Garrick’s mortification, 
“King John” was acted to a thin honse. 
When he called on Mrs. Butler to take his 
leave, she put into his hands a sealed packet, 
saying it contained her sentiments, and enjoin- 
ing him not to open it until he had passed the 
Hill of Howth on his voyage back to England. 
Garrick took the packet with a significant air, 
eoncluding that it contained not only a valuable 
present, butalso such a declaration of tender 
sentiments, as her virtue would not snffer her 
to make known to him while he continued in 
that kingdom. But the vain little Roscius 
was destined to undergo a severe disappoint 
ment, for when he opened the packet, he foun 
it contained nothing but Wesley’s Hymns and 
Swift’s Discourses on the Trinity, which so 
enraged him that he threw them both into the 
sea, 
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MANCHESTER. 

Theatre Royal.—Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Brooke still 
continue’ to draw some very good houses. This 
week they have been performing in ‘‘ Othello,” the 
“Lady of Lyons,” ‘ Money,” “A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,’’ &c., &c., &c., and it is needless to 
state that they have been well received, in each play. 
Mr. Brooke is a fine figure, well proportioned, and 
possessed of a very powerful voice, and of which he 
makes good use of. We have often-times spoken of 
this gentleman before, and theretore need nothing 
add. The whole of the company are very good, and 
all the plays are got up in a very creditable manner. 
The new Christmas pantomime is in rehearsal, en- 
titled the * Mistletoe Bough.’” 

Cooke’s Royan Circus.—Mr. William Cooke is 
untiring in jhis efforts to please the public. New 
pieces, new riders, new dresses, and in fact eveything 
new that is likely to be amusing, is being introduced 
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inclined to be astonished, we go to Cooke’s Circus 
—If we feel at all vexed and unhappy we goto 
Cooke’s Circus. If we have any desire to laugh and 
know not where to go, we go too Cooke’s Circus,— 
because we know that there we may give vent to 
our feelings of mirth and laughter, for the clowns, 
(Messrs. Adrian and Boswell) have been unusually 
witty during the week, evidently giving entire sa- 
tisfaction to overflowing houses. We must say as 
a whole we know not of so clever a family as the 
Messrs. Cooke’s, and we heartily wish them the suc- 
cess that their exertions merit. 

Colosseum, Bridge Strect.—In addition to the 
usual amusements of this place, Signor Ricardo and 
his family have appeared nightly in their wonde: ful 
performances, and have been received with great 
applause. Signor Ricardo’s feat of balancing a 
wine cask on his toes is a very clever performanee, 
In addition to the usual attractions of the place, 
the proprietor is filling up an apartment as an Amer-- 
ican Bowling Saloon. Atother novelty is, Locke's 
Music in “ Macbeth,” which is brought out with 
scenery, dresses, &c. in a very superior style. | °' 

Springthorpe’s Wax Work Exhibition.—Gentle 
reader, have you been to this exhibition; if not,—- 
we would advise you to go. It is an exhibition 
that will highly amuse, delight, aud highly instruct 
you. It consists of numerous figures and grou 
which are arranged most methodically and tastefully, 
we must say we never saw anything to equal it, 
with the exception of Madame Tussaud’s. Mr-and 
Mrs. Manning have just been added to the eol- 
lection. 

Banvard’s Celebrated Panarama of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers.—This splendid painting has 
attracted many thousands during the week who al- 
express themselves highly delighted with this great 
wonder of the present age. We are happy to find 
that the public appreciate the merits of this splen- 
did painting as a work of art, which it is evident 
they do, by the general manner in which they supe 
portit. Parties who are not acquainted with this 
gentleman’s life would do well to read it, and when 
they have made themselves acquainted with the 
difficulties he had to encounter to produce this ex- 
traordinary painting. We are positive they will feel 
much more interested, in the welfare of one’ so 
worthy of public patronage and renown. We have 
seen it over and over again—and the more we see 
it the more we admire it. In fact, it is a great 
convenience, because we are enabled to take a trip 
along the Mississippi any evening, without running 
the risk of being “ Snagd.” 

Hutu.—Mr. Betty has been playing a round of 
Shaksperian characters, Othello, Richard the 11s, 
Shylock, Brutus, Hamlet, Benedick, and Sir Giles Over- 
reach. He isa decided favourite with the Hull audi- 
ence, who have patronised him to a greater extent 
than any other star for some years. He is without 
doubt, a very talented actor, and fine figure as a man. 
Leeps.— New Theatre.—Mr. W. 8. Thorne com- 
mences his season, according to advertisement, this 
evening, December Ist. The company engaged is 
numerous and well selected. 


RocHEsTER.—There is some talk.of, the return of 





nightly © crowded houses. If we feel in any way 





rumour, 


Mr. J. L. Thornton to this city, bat we doubt the , 
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OUR CHATTER-3OX 

Hier Magzsty’s Tueatre.—Madame Souatg 
and Madame Alboni are engaced for next season ! 
and anew tenor, we hear, will moke his debut, of 
whom report speaks most favourably. Mr. Buife 
will retaim his situation, although it has been re- 


port sd otherwise. 
lf 


Drury Lane.-—-One of the privcip eaimres in 
the Christmas pantomin will bea panor 1 of ths 
Quecn’s visit to Ireland anc Scotland; Brimnen, a 
véry clever 2nd promising arti § palntiog it. 

HAYMARKET.—"Richard th vid’ will bere 
vived here in the course of Mr. M> cready’s se« 
engagement; Mr. Macrea‘y will personate the king 

PRINCESS’s.—A new Opera, by Sel is in re 


hearsal at this theatre. The principal parts will be 
sustained by Miss Pyne, Messrs. Harrison, Weiss, 
&c. 

Mr. Frank Matthews has, we hear, entered into 
an engagement with Yr. Watts, and will appear at 
the Olympic after Christmas. 

French Prays.—Mr. Mitchell is making his 
arrdngements for the ensuing season, Which, it is 
said, will begin earlier than heretofore. We are 
given to understand that Mdlle. Rachel is engaged, 
and will appear in all her favourite characters. 

Mrs. Seymour, of the Haymarket, has entered 
into an engagement for next season, at the Olympic 
‘Lheatre. 

Mr. Henry Betry.—This popular tragedian 
has been drawing crowded houses at the Theatre 
Royal, Hull. He appeared on Tuesday as Romeo, 
to Miss Cutriss’s Juliet, and on the following even- 
ing evening as Hamlet to that lady’s Ophelia, in 
both of which performances he was loudly applauded 

Mopiuize. Kacuet.—This accomplished actress 
has settled her difficulties with the management 
and will re-appear forthwith at the Theatre Fran- 
cais.. Mr. Mitchell, the enterprising lessee of the 
St. James's: Theatres is \negociating with Rachel, 
and there is, little doubt that sbe will form one of 
his <roupe,for the approaching season. 

Mr, Batty, of Astley’s, has withdrawn his stud 
and ‘equestrians from: the Queen’s Theatre, Hull, 
the gaod people of that famed maratime port having 
ne taste fer, performances whether biped or qua- 
druped. 

Private THeaTricaLs at Wonurn ABBEY.— 
We understand that Mr. W. J. Hurlstone, of the 
Lyceum and ‘irincess’s Theatres, has had the hon- 
our of beenfvappoiated to superintend the private 
theatrical performances at Woburn Abbey, during 
the ensueing Christmas festivities. 

New AmPpirHEeaATREs.—An entirely new circus, 
of gigantic dimensions, has lately been erected in 
George-street (late Natcliffe-highway), by Mons. 
Benoit. Pournaire,,who, with his highly-talent 
troupe of equestrians, it will be remembered, ap- 


“peared with so much success a few years since at 


auxhall Gardens. This new speculation of Mons. 
Tournaire iglikely to prove a most profitable one, as 

» the circus is crowded each night almost to suffo- 
cation, inhabitants at the east end of the metropolis 
“having no similar place of entertainment. The last 
of the show folks, as the veteran Jack Clark may be 
® ternved; has transformed the National Baths, West- 


Mr. Srincal has retired from the stage. His last 
agement was with Mr. Webster, at the Hay- 





Eminent Scene Painters. — The Stage in 


its scente department. bas been the nursery of our 
grestest artists, amovgst the most distinguished 
may be named, Thomas Dahl, et Covent Garden. 
Mogavth for 1 pivate theatre of Dr. Headley, 
Richards, Secretary io the Royal Academy, a€ Co. 
vent Garden, al Messrs. Dawies and Carver, 
Michael Angeto Rooker, to Co'man’s Haymarket. 
Walmsley, F + Coiten, were also scene painters. 
Hodges, the prpil of Wilson, at the Pantheon, the 
areh'tect of which theatre Siency Novosielskt was 
aiso a scene pabitcr. De Loutherborrg painter 
under the management of Garrick, and nearer the 


preseni day mzy be named Stanficlds and Robert, 
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- minster road intoa circus, and is also nightly draw- 
» ing crowded houses, 
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DRAMATIC INSTITUTION. 
AND 
ACADEMY FOR DANCING, 
Gough Street, Wilson Street, Grays Inn Road. 
The above Institution having undergone exten- 
sive alterations for the season, for the study and 
practice of the Drama, Fencing, Dancing, Eiocution 
and Music, in classes under instructors of known 
ability. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becom- 
ing subscribers, can be received any evening from 
8 till 10 o'clock. Subscription to the Institution, 
5s. per quarter, with the privilege of introducing a 
friend to each Dramatic entertainment. 
N. B.—A select Quadrille party eyery Tuesday 
evening commencing at Eight e’clock, Tickets 
Sixpence each. 


ARGYLL ROOMS, Great Windmiill-street, St. 
James’s.—Sotrnges MusicaLes and DANSANTES.— 
Musical director and conductor, M. Laurent, junr. 
This academy for tuition and practice of music and 
dancing, is now OPEN for the SEASON. Teach- 
ing, daily, from eleven until four o’clock, by 
Professors Calkin, Friere, Franconi, &c._. For 
terms of private tuition, apply atthe office. Terms 
of supscriptlon for evening practice: Six months, 
£5. 5s.; one month, £1. ls.; one evening, 1s.— 
The evening academy will open at half-past seven, 
practice will commence at eight o’clock, and termi- 
nate at half-past eleven precisely. 
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